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The  Harding  Building  at  the  turn  of  the  century 

INTRODUCTION  AND  PROJECT  DESCRIPTION 

This  case  study,  intended  as  a  guide  for  owners  and 
architects  of  historic  commercial  buildings  considering 
rehabilitation,  discusses  appropriate  treatments  for  new 
storefront  designs.   These  treatments  are  based  on  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  architecture  of  the 
building  itself  and,  where  appropriate,  the  surrounding 
streetscape.   While  this  case  study  illustrates  the 
adaptive  use  of  a  historic  design,  the  comments  on  those 
elements  making  up  the  storefront  apply  equally  to  those 
of  contemporary  design.   The  design  elements  which  affect 
the  storefront  are  outlined  starting  on  page  2. 

The  Harding  Building,  located  in  the  Spengler's  Corner 
Historic  District  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  late  19th  century  commercial  storefront 
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FEDERAL  TAX  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 


Section  2124  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  offers 
important  tax  incentives 
for  the  rehabilitation  of 
historic  buildings.   Owners 
of  eligible  depreciable 
structures  may  amortize 
qualified  rehabilitation 
expenses  over  a  five-year 
period  or  take  accelerated 
depreciation  on  the  value 
of  the  rehabilitated  prop- 
erty.  A  third  incentive, 
an  investment  tax  credit 
for  rehabilitation,  is 
available  under  section  315 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978. 

The  Heritage  Conservation 
and  Recreation  Service 
(HCRS)  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior, 
issues  the  necessary 
certifications  to  qualify 
owners  of  depreciable 
historic  buildings  for  the 
incentives  provided  by 
these  laws.   The  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Treasury, 
makes  determinations 
regarding  the  tax  conse- 
quences of  these  certifi- 
cations. 
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architecture.      It  was  constructed   in  1892  and  consists 
of  three  stories  of   brick  masonry  construction  embel- 
lished with  Italianate  detailing.      The  new  owners 
decided  to   convert  the  building   from  a  music   store  to 
rental  office  space.      Because  the   Federal   tax   benefits 
(see  pages  2    &     3)   were  important   to   the   financial 
success  of   this  project,    the  owner  requested  that   the 
Heritage   Conservation  and   Recreation  Service    (HCRS) 
certify  the  rehabilitation  as  consistent  with  the 
historic   character  of  the  building. 

A  major  aspect   of  the  proposed  renovation  was  the  removal 
of   the   existing   storefront    installed   in  the   1950s.      This 
front   was   in  poor   condition  and  determined  not   to   be  of 
significance  to   the   building.      The  owner  worked  closely 
with  the  Mississippi  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
(State  Historic   Preservation  Office)    and  Technical  Preser- 
vation Services  Division  of  HCRS   to   develop  a   storefront 
design  that  met   the   Secretary  of   the  Interior's   "Standards 
for   Rehabilitation."     Three  alternative   storefront 
designs,    including  the  one  finally   selected,   were   submit- 
ted and  are  reviewed  on  pages   6  and  7 . 
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larding  Building  after  the  1950  remodeling 


19TH  AND  20TH  CENTURY  STOREFRONTS: 

ELEMENTS 


IDENTIFYING  DESIGN 


A  key  to  the  successful  renovation  of  historic  commercial 
buildings  is  the  sensitive  treatment  of  the  first  floor 
storefront  itself.   It  is  also  the  greatest  challenge  for 
those  commercial  buildings  where  remodelings  have  ob- 
literated all  evidence  of  the  original  storefronts. 
Owners  and  architects  often  jeopardize  the  architectural 
integrity  of  these  buildings  by  designing  incompatible 
replacements. 

Frequently,  the  difficulty  of  designing  replacement 
storefronts  results  from  the  failure  to  identify  those 
continued  page  S3   col.    2 


FEDERAL  GRANTS  FOR  HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION 


Grants  on  a  50  percent 
matching  basis  are  issued 
to  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Territories,  and 
the  National  Trust.   Funds 
may  be  used  for  surveys  in 
the  State  for  historic 
properties,  preparation  of 
historic  preservation 
plans,  preparation  of 
nominations  to  the  National 
Register,  and  acquisition 
and  development  of  pro- 
perties listed  in  the 
Register. 

HCRS  makes  grants  to  the 
States ;  these  funds  may 
be  transferred  by  the 
State  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Officers  (SHPOs)  to 
private  organizations, 
individuals,  or  govern- 
mental subdivisions. 
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elements  which  make  up  the  storefront  design.   It  is 
partly  a  question  of  which  style  will  be  the  most  ap- 
propriate to  a  building.   It  also  involves  determining 
how  the  pieces  of  the  storefront  should  be  put  together 
in  such  a  way  that  the  design  and  integrity  of  the  build- 
ing remain.   Following  are  the  six  major  elements  to  be 
considered  when  designing  a  replacement  storefront. 

1.  The  scale  and  proportion  of  the  existing  building, 
including  the  recognition  of  the  bay  spacing  of  the 
upper  stories,  should  be  respected  in  the  storefront. 

2.  The  selection  of  construction  materials  should  be 
appropriate  to  the  storefront  assemblage,  and  therefore 
wood,  cast  iron  and  steel  are  usually  recommended  over 
masonry  which  tends  to  give  a  massive  quality  to  the 
storefront . 

3.  The  horizontal  separation  of  the  storefront  from 
the  upper  stories  should  be  articulated.   Traditionally 
in  the  19th  century,  the  continuous  fascia  covering 
the  structural  beam  often  was  treated  as  a  signboard. 


The  Harding  Building  during  the  earliest  stage  of 
the  reliabilitation- 


4.  The  historic  planar  relationship  of  the  storefront 
to  the  facade  of  the  building  and  the  street  scape  (if 
appropriate)  should  be  respected. 

5.  The  placement  and  architectural  treatment  of  the 
front  entrances  should  differentiate  the  primary  retail 
entrance  from  the  secondary  access  to  the  upper  floors. 
In  order  to  meet  current  code  requirements,  out  swinging 
doors  generally  must  be  recessed. 

6.  The  treatment  of  the  secondary  appointments  such  as 
graphics  and  awnings  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  in 
order  to  avoid  visual  clutter  to  the  building  and  its 
street  scape. 


IDENTIFYING  DESIGN  ELEMENTS  IN  THE  HARDING  BUILDING 

Although  the  Harding  Building's  original  storefront  had 
been  obliterated  by  the  1950s  replacement,  research  con- 
sisting of  physical  probing  and  analysis  of  the  remaining 
architectural  features  of  the  building  formed  the  basis 
for  the  two  preliminary  designs  submitted  (designs  A  and 
B) .   These  two  designs  were  not  totally  acceptable,  as 
discussed  later,  and  upon  further  investigation  by  the 
owner,  a  historical  photograph  was  found  which  documented 
the  original  configuration  of  the  storefront.   This  new 
data  was  incorporated  into  Design  C  (see  page  7) . 

The  process  of  redesigning  the  storefront  element  began 
with  the  owner's  recollection  that  the  pre-1950s  store- 
front had  been  of  a  multi-bay  and  transomed  assembly. 
Physical  probing  into  the  portion  of  the  building  over 
the  replacement  storefront  revealed  original  cast  iron 
lintels  in  five  foot  sections  supporting  the  masonry  wall 
above.   This  indicated  that  the  original  storefront  indeed 
had  been  of  seven  bays  between  cast  iron  support  columns. 
This  configuration  also  reflected  the  bay  arrangement  of 
the  upper  windows  and  established  that  the  storefront 
facade  was  in  the  same  plane  as  the  upper  portion  of  the 
building. 

A  visual  analysis  of  the  remaining  building  revealed 
several  additional  features  important  in  redesigning  the 
storefront.   The  original  structural  lintels  were  embedded 
in  the  masonry  between  the  continuous  belt course  bands; 
these  bands  provided  the  strong  horizontal  separation 
traditionally  associated  with  the  storefront.   This  elim- 
inated the  need  to  drop  a  fascia  or  signboard  into  the 
storefront  assemblage.   The  composition  of  the  front 
facade  revealed  that  the  central  three  bays  were  high- 
lighted by  brick  pilasters  that  rested  on  the  projecting 
beltcourses  and  rose  two  floors;  the  pilasters  terminated 
in  magnificent  archivolts  over  the  third  floor  windows. 
Although  the  upper  floors  were  visually  separated  from 
the  ground  floor,  it  was  possible  that  a  central  entrance 
or  display  window  configuration  in  the  storefront  could 
highlight  the  central  three  bay  feature.   The  siting  of 
the  building  on  the  corner  was  also  important,  for  it 
introduced  a  second  facade  for  possible  entry  into  the 
building.   An  investigation  of  the  original  openings  in 
this  side  facade  revealed  that  there  had  never  been  a 
doorway  on  this  elevation.   This  finding  resulted  in  both 
entrances,  one  retail  and  one  for  the  upper  floors,  being 
located  on  the  front  facade.   The  front  facade  faced  south 
which  meant  that  awnings  were  a  possibility;  but  as  the 
surface  texture  of  the  building  was  so  richly  ornamented, 
the  architect  concluded  that  any  new  awnings  should  be 
kept  as  simple  as  possible. 

The  discovery  of  the  historical  photograph  late  in  the 
design  development  phase  supported  many  of  the  decisions 
made  in  the  first  two  designs  and  provided  the  documenta- 
tion for  the  final  design.   These  are  illustrated  and 
analyzed  on  pages  6  and  7 . 
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Joe  L.    Johnson 
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Robert    D.    Montgomery 
P.    0.    Box  22541 
Jackson,    MS      39205 


Architects 

Goodman  and  Mockbee 
P.O.  Box  4569 
Jackson,  MS  39216 

Contractor 

Wise  Construction  Co. 

Jackson,  MS 


ANALYZING  THE  STOREFRONT  DESIGNS 


DESIGN  A  was  an  inappropriate  design  although  it 
recognized  the  seven  bay  configuration  of  the  front  facade 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  central  three  bays.   The  intro- 
duction of  masonry  into  the  storefront  assemblage  created 
a  massive  quality  uncharacteristic  of  late  19th  century 
highly  glazed  storefronts.   The  continuation  of  the 
masonry  from  the  piers  above  also  negated  the  visual 
separation  of  the  storefront  from  the  upper  stories 
established  by  the  double  horizontal  beltcourses.   A  third 
inappropriate  feature  was  the  introduction  of  the  arched 
motif  into  the  central  display  windows  of  the  storefront 
which  detracted  from  the  dramatic  arching  of  the  third 
floor  windows  (see  elevation  page  5). 

DESIGN  B,  as  a  conceptual  design,  was  much  more 
appropriate  to  the  building  for  its  straightforward  design 
and  its  consistent  use  of  materials.   Its  major  drawback, 
however,  was  its  failure  to  differentiate  the  entrances 
from  one  another.   This  design  would  have  been  acceptable 
to  Technical  Preservation  Services  had  the  owner 
redesigned  the  entrances  with  awnings  or  graphics  which 
would  have  given  an  individuality  to  the  primary  retail 
entrance.   In  the  meantime,  the  historical  photograph  was 
found  which  resulted  in  Design  C. 

DESIGN  C  was  the  approved  design  based  on  the  historical 
photograph  shown  on  page  one.   The  major  element  in  this 
design  was  the  introduction  of  the  corner  feature  which 
clarified  the  differentiation  of  the  entrances.   The 
primary  retail  entrance  was  recessed  by  angling  it  back 
from  the  front  facade,  thereby  putting  it  in  full  view  of 
the  cross  street  as  well  as  providing  a  covered  waiting 
and  browsing  area.   The  historic  photograph  showed  a 
second  entrance  located  in  the  central  bay.   This  was  not 
put  back  at  the  same  location  given  the  building's  change 
in  plan.   Instead,  a  large  display  window  unit  was 
created  in  the  center  three  bays  reinforcing  the  overall 
facade  composition. 

The  evolution  of  the  storefront  design  was  the  result  of 
integrating  the  various  elements  in  a  simple  yet  sensitive 
manner  respecting  the  character  of  the  1892  building.   The 
first  design  was  too  contrived  in  its  detailing  and  choice 
of  materials,  whereas  the  second  lacked  differentiation  of 
the  entrances.   The  final  design,  however,  retained  the 
simplicity  of  the  commercial  buildings  of  the  period  yet 
followed  through  with  a  bold  articulation  of  the  arch- 
itectural elements,  particularly  with  the  handling  of  the 
corner  entrance  feature.   The  character  and  integrity  of 
the  building  were  therefore  retained. 


STOREFRONT  PLANS  AND  ELEVATIONS 
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INTERPRETING  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR'S  "STANDARDS 
FOR  REHABILITATION"  FOR  19TH  AND  20TH  CENTURY  STOREFRONTS 

Where  early  storefronts  have  been  obliterated,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior's  "Standards  for  Rehabilitation" 
recommend  developing  a  new  storefront  of  compatible 
contemporary  design  or  basing  the  new  front  on  historical 
or  physical  evidence.   In  the  case  of  the  Harding 
Building,  an  old  photograph  authenticated  the  design. 

The  design  of  the  storefront  should  not  reflect  a  period 
earlier  than  the  building  itself  and  should  not  attempt 
to  create  a  quaint  character  unsuitable  to  the  simple  yet 
bold  execution  of  most  commercial  buildings.   In 
situations  where  sufficient  documentation  or  physical 
evidence  is  not  available,  Technical  Preservation  Services 
recommends  that  the  commercial  character  of  the  building 
be  retained  through  the  contemporary  design  of  a  replace- 
ment storefront  that  considers  the  six  elements  identified 
on  page  three.  The  trademark  of  a  commercial  storefront  is 
the  large  plate  glass  display  windows  and,  therefore,  in 
most  cases,  masonry  should  not  be  substituted  for  lighter 
weight  structural  materials  such  as  wood  or  cast  iron. 

Another  situation  often  encountered  during  renovation  is 
that  of  a  storefront  which  is  a  later  addition  to  the 
building  and  in  repairable  condition.   If  the  design  of 
the  storefront  is  a  good  example  of  its  period  and  if 
it  has  gained  significance  over  time,  it  should  be 
retained  as  part  of  the  historical  evolution  of  the 
building.   The  replication  of  the  original  design  or  the 
replacement  with  a  contemporary  design  would  be  inappro- 
priate in  this  case  and  would  not  conform  to  the 
Secretary's  Standards. 
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